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notice of the decision, but maintained the Minister and
the policy just as if nothing had happened. It would
be hardly possible to conceive any course of royal
action more entirely out of keeping with the consti-
tutional usages of our clay than such a stroke of
policy as that often carried into effect by George III.
The King, on one occasion when he was displeased
with some public act or utterance on the part of
Charles Fox, called for the Roll of the Privy Coun-
cillors, and with his own hand scratched out the name
of the great Whig leader from the list.

England, in fact, had in George III. a sort of
" benevolent despot," without the supreme attribute of
royal intellect which is commonly understood to be a
part of the ideal " benevolent despot's " outfit for the
enterprise of government. It would have been well
worth a revolution, could no other means have accom-
plished the object, for England to get rid of George
III.'s cardinal principle of constitutional government.
We shall see in the course of this volume how it for-
tunately came to pass that the English people were
enabled to secure for themselves a constitutional and
representative system of government without having
recourse to revolution. Let it be remembered that
the greatest intellects of the time were, with few
exceptions, opposed to George III.'s ideas of principle
and of policy. The course of action which led to the
war with America was condemned to the end by the
elder Pitt, the great Lord Chatham, and by Edmund
Burke. The policy of conciliating the Roman
Catholics was well known to be the policy of Pitt
the younger, and it was only Pitt's unfortunate and